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ingly like that employed to-day by the Congo Free State. The author 
discusses the important charter of 1803, the reactionary government of 
Daendels, and the brief but permanently important administration of 
Raffles, who introduced the land-tax with the purpose of abolishing forced 
labor. The historical development leading up to the culture system is 
carefully and clearly traced j the latter is shown to be a continuation and 
adaptation of the policy in use under the company ; the real cause of its 
introduction was the financial need of the Dutch government, notwith- 
standing the ardent professions made by van den Bosch. Throughout 
his discussion the author expresses a very unfavorable opinion of the 
culture system, as well with regard to its effect upon the natives as to its 
general economic efficiency. Although it yielded rich returns to the 
Dutch treasury, these were gained almost entirely from the culture of 
coffee and sugar and were due to the high prices of these products and to 
the excessive burden placed upon the native laborers. In the opinion of 
the author the system was economically inefficient, as it demanded an 
undue amount of forced labor and did not permanently increase the 
economic ability of the natives. The author totally repudiates the opin- 
ions expressed by Money, and he demonstrates that Money's book, Java : 
or, How to Manage a Colony (London, 2 vols., 186 1), hitherto consid- 
ered the principal source of information on the Dutch system, is totally 
unreliable in its facts. The gradual abolition of the culture system and 
the present economic regime are discussed in the last chapters. The 
author confines himself, however, to the land and labor questions and the 
fiscal policy. It is to be hoped that he may continue to work in the rich 
field which he has opened up and to deal in his thorough and luminous 
fashion with such matters as the currency, law and the judiciary, and 
irrigation, and to present to the American people some insight into the 
admirable scientific work of the Javanese government and of the fruitful 
study of native institutions by Dr. Christiaan Snouck Hurgronje, the fam- 
ous advisor on native affairs. While the author has done much to destroy 
the current admiration for the culture system, he also bears witness to the 
intelligence and thoroughness with which the Dutch colonial government 
is at present approaching the many difficult problems of colonial ad- 
ministration. 

P. S. Reinsch. 

The Philippine Islands, 149J-1898. Edited by Emma Helen Blair 
and James A. Robertson. Vol. XVI, 1609. Vol. XVII, 
1609-1616. Vol. XVIII, 1617-1620. (Cleveland : The 
Arthur H. Clark Company. 1904. Pp. 329, 336, 346.) 

The four volumes XII to XVI of this series of translations of Philip- 
pine historical documents have been given up mainly to reproductions in 
English of Spanish works of the beginning of the seventeenth century 
which are standard sources of authority on early Philippine history under 
Spain, and to a considerable extent also on the customs and conditions 
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of the Philippine peoples at the time of the conquest. In volume XVI 
the work of Antonio de Morga (Sucesos de las Islas Filipinas, Mexico, 
1609), generally conceded to be the most important of all the early- 
sources, is completed in its second English translation (the first being 
that of Lord Stanley, published by the Hakluyt Society in 1868). One 
hundred forty pages are required for its final chapter, dealing with the 
customs of the natives. Morga asserts (p. 117) that there were "very 
few " who did not write their dialects in the alphabet they possessed at 
the coming of the Spaniards. Morga's history of the years 1 565-1606, 
especially for the last ten of those, when he was judge and, part of the 
time, executive in the islands, and when he collected many of the docu- 
ments which he cites, is of itself of great value. His treatise on the 
natives is the most complete we have, and, along with the relations of 
Loarca, Plasencia, and Chirino (which have all been reproduced in this 
series) and some of the early missionary letters less formal in treatment 
(notably the letters of Jesuit fathers, some of them first brought to light 
in this series), it forms our only contemporary source of information as 
to the primitive Filipinos. Morga's statements about the natives nega- 
tive many of the exaggerated assertions made in recent years about their 
savagery at the time of discovery, and his work was drawn into the very 
midst of the modern Spanish-Filipino political controversy when Jose 
Rizal published his edition of 1890, with annotations semi-scientific and 
semi-political. Efforts have been made by Spanish reactionaries to im- 
pugn Morga's authority as an observer and historian, and his character as 
well; but his work bears its own internal evidence of the writer's pos- 
session, in a remarkable degree for his times, of the "scientific spirit ". 

The translation, the facsimiles of title-pages, etc., and the annota- 
tions (drawn from both the Rizal and Stanley editions and supplemented 
to some extent) make this on the whole a more satisfactory English edi- 
tion of Morga than that of the Hakluyt Society. One hundred ten 
pages of volume XVI are also given to translated abstracts of sections 
bearing on the Philippines from B. L. de Argensola's Conquista de las 
Islas Malucas (Madrid, 1609), a work that is classic for Spanish style, 
but not as a history. The work of selection, synopsizing, and ttansla- 
tion has been well done by Mr. Robertson. The title-page and a picture 
of the "caracoa" of those times are reproduced. To complete a very 
interesting volume, and falling in well with Morga's treatise, we have a 
brief account of the customs of the natives of Pampanga in their lawsuits, 
discovered in the Seville archives during the search for material for this 
series, and on very creditable grounds ascribed by the editors to Father 
Plasencia, author of the more extended relation of 1589. These docu- 
ments will be studied most profitably in connection with accurate research 
into the customs of the Moros and other peoples following their primi- 
tive customs in the Philippines to-day. 

Volumes XVII and XVIII together contain nearly forty documents, 
dealing with the state of missions, the efforts at the conquest of souls and 
trade in Japan, the struggles to retain conquest in the Moluccas, the 
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rivalry with the Portuguese there and in China, overshadowed for the 
time by the danger from the Dutch, and also, as something never to be 
dispensed with at any stage of Spanish-Philippine history, the personal 
jealousies and dissensions over policy of the Spanish officials in the 
islands, especially of the civil with the ecclesiastical authorities. There 
stand out above all other things of the time, first, the harassments of the 
Dutch, who, outside of the immediate neighborhood of the Spanish posts 
at Manila and in the Bisayas and the island of Ternate, were having the 
seas of the far east very much to themselves, with occasional reverses to 
be sure, but frequently putting the Spaniards on the defensive even in the 
areas mentioned ; and, second, the burdens laid upon the Philippine 
natives to sustain the pretensions of the crown of Spain against these 
vigorous enemies, and, as if the demands for ship-building, the manning 
of ships, etc., were not enough, the abuses which were gratuitously 
heaped upon these Oriental subjects by Spaniards both of sword and 
habit. 

The documents of these two volumes are well selected and well 
grouped to enable the reader to discern the currents of the times and 
form his own judgments upon the old rival claims which still play a part 
in Philippine controversy. The editors have translated some of the laws 
of the Indies, and given references to various others, bearing on Philip- 
pine trade and commerce and on the treatment of the natives. The law 
of May 26, 1609, regarding personal service by the Philippine natives 
was taken from book VI of the Laws of the Indies, and is law XL of title 
XII therein, which title is entirely devoted to the subject of the treat- 
ment of the natives ; it might well have been accompanied by a summary 
of all these provisions, in fact of the decrees regarding personal service, 
etc., from the time of Charles V, and especially by a reference to some 
of the other significant decrees intended to apply directly to the Philip- 
pines. The early decrees on this subject, and to a considerable extent 
also the later, were designed primarily to meet conditions in the Amer- 
ican colonies of Spain. The fact that their provisions were constantly 
repeated during two centuries shows that they are an indication of the 
abuses that existed rather than a sign of good treatment of the Indians ; 
such a law as that other of 1609 (no. XLVIII of the above title), wherein 
Philip III declares that his previous injunctions regarding the treatment 
of the Indians must be held as still in force, even if some have supposed 
not, sheds a flood of light upon the actual Spanish administration in the 
colonies. One might expect a reference in this same volume to law 
XLIII (March 17, 1608), of the same title, forbidding in detail certain 
abuses of the natives by the missionary priests ; but matters of this 
sort are brought out in the document on " Reforms Needed in the Filip- 
inas ", presented to the Council of the Indies in 1620 by an ecclesiastic, 
and reproduced in part in volume XVIII (to be concluded in XIX). 
All classes of Spaniards shared in the blame this critic distributed. 

The editors are to be commended also for the useful list of governors 
of the Philippine Islands at the end of volume XVII. It is probably the 
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most correct and complete list of the sort available. There are some 
omissions, however, from the brief summaries of important events occur- 
ring under each administration,- and one detects in the notes on the 
governors of the last twenty years some gossip from the book of the 
Englishman Sawyer, which may well be true, yet is not proved, and is 
in questionable taste. The abstracts from Sinibaldo de Mas, Informc 
sobre el estado de las Islas Filipinas en 1842 (Madrid, 1843) and from 
Montero y Vidal's of i886(not 1866, as given on p. 329) give a very fair 
idea of the administrative machinery of the Philippines up to, say, 1868 
and the revolution in Spain ; but there was much making and remaking 
of Philippine governmental machinery, especially by various Liberal ad* 
ministrations, after that date. The outline of Philippine government as 
here presented needs supplementing, therefore, by some such abstract as 
that given of the Spanish administration in the Report of the Philippine 
Commission, 1900, volume I, which in turn was defective precisely in 
its failure to note that many of the features of government which it out- 
lined were most recent innovations. 

Other documents in these two volumes deserving particular mention 
are the letters of the Jesuit fathers, the letters between the king and gov- 
ernors Silva and Fajardo de Tenza, the anonymous ' ' Description of the 
Philippine Islands " of 1618, and a letter on ship-building in the islands 
at that time. The work of the editors has, as indicated, shown steady 
improvement. The translating staff — and, for such a work as this, 
translation is all-important — is, as nearly as one may judge without hav- 
ing the original texts for comparison, doing more effective work than at 
the beginning. 

It is highly regrettable to record that a work having the importance 
which has this, and having such special significance at this time, should 
up to date have received most unsatisfactory support in the United States, 
even from libraries. The publishers originally limited the edition to one 
thousand numbered sets. They now announce that, beginning with Feb- 
ruary, 1905, the number of each volume issued will be strictly limited 
to the number of subscribers, and that the excess of the twenty-two vol- 
umes issued up to that time will be destroyed, a feature which should 
receive the attention of libraries and private collectors. 

James A. Le Roy. 

George Villiers, Second Duke of Buckingliam, 1628— 1687 : a Study 
in the History of the Restoration. By Winifred, Lady Burgh- 
clere. (New York : E. P. Dutton and Company ; London : 
John Murray. 1903. Pp. ix, 414.) 

The biographies of Restoration worthies have been increased by the 
life of one whose talents would win him that place were they not neutral- 
ized by a character which made him a puzzle to his contemporaries as 
well as to later generations. Indeed the life of the second Villiers who 
bore the ill-fated title of Buckingham is no less a study in psychology 



